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obstacle, and he would doubtless agree that the changed position taken 
by the Terauchi administration during the present year affords new 
ground for hope in that quarter. At no time in recent years has the 
situation in the Far East contained more elements of promise. The 
more need to heed Dr. Hornbeck's warning as to our Japanese relations. 

Nothing but honest education, an approximation of like standards and 
ideas, fairness, patience, sympathy, recognition, on each side, of the polit- 
ical necessities and the legitimate interests of the other, and mutual deter- 
mination neither deliberately to give nor deliberately to take offense will 
enable the people of the United States and of Japan — while continuing in 
the course of competition and rivalry which they must inevitably pursue — 
to remain friends and at peace [page 378]. 

In closing, it may be pointed out that our present Far-Eastern situa- 
tion calls for prompt forward-looking and constructive action. The 
ending of the war, failing general disarmament, will find us equipped 
with a strong army and a powerful navy. There will doubtless be 
prompt pressure to make us do our duty by China and our investors in 
China, if the peace settlement leaves the problem of China unsettled. 
The more need, then, for the prompt elaboration of a plan of common 
action whereby the United States, Japan and the European powers 
may control the action of their investors in China, to the end that 
China may preserve her political integrity and assure her economic 
development. The Lansing-Ishii agreement may be its forerunner. 

H. R. Mussey. 

The New Protectionism. By J. A. HOBSON. London, T. 
Fisher Unwin, 1916. — 152 pp. 

Advocates of free trade in England — those whose faith in the 
fiscal system adopted in 1846 has not been weakened by the war, as 
well as those who have been much perplexed as to how to deal with 
Germany after the astounding revelations of German character and 
aims that have come with the war — must be deriving much satisfac- 
tion from Mr. Hobson's searching analysis of the new protection, and 
of the results likely to follow if protection and tariff preferences are 
adopted by Great Britain. Mr. Hobson's book will also be stimu- 
lating to Dr. Charles Eliot, Professor Henry Farnam, Professor Gid- 
dings, and the other twenty-two American publicists who signed the 
memorial of May 7, 1917, to Balfour and Viviani, expressing regret 
that after the war there is to be " an economic war between the 
present foes," a contest which the signers of the memorial fear "could 
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only result in future cataclysms, even greater than that which has 
already piled up on future generations burdens of taxation and 
sorrow well-nigh too grievous to be borne." 

Mr. Hobson's interpretation of the new protection — of the protec- 
tionist movement that in England has developed out of the war — is 
that its moving spirit is the desire of groups of business men " to ex- 
ploit the emotions of friendship and antagonism generated by the 
war, and the immediate economic exigencies of the situation, in order 
to get a public policy that will yield them private profit." 

The old protectionists of the Chamberlain school realized long 
before 1914 that sentimental imperialism, patriotism and militarism 
were deficient in volume and intensity. Massed and exploited as 
these forces were by the protectionists of 1903-1914, they were not 
sufficient to turn the scale. The new protectionists have now a far 
greater and more various fund of sentiment and passion at their dis- 
posal ; and, as Mr. Hobson rightly conceives, they hope to avoid close 
economic controversy, or at any rate to reduce it to a wholly sub- 
ordinate place in their campaign for a protective tariff. 

Mr. Hobson is perturbed neither by the popular will of today to 
boycott Germany and everything German, nor by the claim of the 
new protectionists that everything must be done to make the British 
Empire self-sustaining. It is possible that he overlooks the depth 
and intensity of the wide-spread popular loathing in England of 
Germany and everything German, due, not alone to the fact that 
Germany is at war with England, but to the unspeakable atrocities 
on land and sea of the German method of war. Today, English men 
and women are regretting among themselves what they characterize 
as the pollution of English soil by the detention in England of Ger- 
man prisoners of war who were concerned in the squalid havoc pre- 
ceding Hindenburg's retreat of March 1917. The time seems re- 
mote when dock laborers at Leith, Newcastle, Hull, Grimsby, London 
or Southampton will consent to unload cargo from a German port, 
or when an English shop-keeper will dare to display in his window 
a line of goods, no matter how cheap or attractive, bearing the label 
" Made in Germany." 

Mr. Hobson does not entirely overlook this feeling, which is as 
strong and wide-spread in the dominions as it is in England. He 
conceives, however, that its practical expression and satisfaction can 
safely be left to individuals. He is also convinced that only a small 
part of the oversea trade of Germany had a political, a pan-Germanic 
as distinct from an ordinary profit-making aim. He is equally con- 
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vinced that there are only a few industries that, from the standpoint 
of national defense, it is essential to keep completely in British hands. 
These he would treat as public utilities, to be developed and con- 
trolled by the government. 

In brief, Mr. Hobson's purpose is to demonstrate how much it will 
cost Great Britain, and how greatly it will jeopardize peace, if Great 
Britain abandons free trade for protective tariffs and preferences, and 
also recasts her navigation code and her coaling-station regulations 
with the avowed object of boycotting Germany and her wares. A 
tariff, Mr. Hobson is convinced, will compel Germany to push trade 
with increased energy in countries that are not of the Entente eco- 
nomic alliance; while as regards the navigation laws, Germany can 
easily circumvent these by transferring much of her ocean-going ton- 
nage to neutral flags. 

Unquestionably the new protectionists will have much difficulty in 
answering Mr. Hobson. But under existing conditions the new 
protectionists are not likely to concern themselves overmuch with the 
arguments of free-trade economists. At the next general election 
sentiment and emotion, due to outraged feeling and wide-spread 
bereavement among all classes, along with the economic advantage 
that protection will afford to agriculture and to other industries of 
less national importance, are likely to give the new protectionists a 
majority in the House of Commons. Today it would seem that the 
hope of free traders lies not so much in the soundness of their case, 
and the humanity of the policy they pursue at this great crisis, as in 
the stupendous difficulties of framing a protective tariff that will 
really be of service to Great Britain, to all the dominions, to India 
and the crown colonies, and that will not at the same time antagonize 
any of the nations now allied with Great Britain in saving the world 
from the Prussian conception of German Kultur. 

The difficulties with the dominions will be almost insuperable, 
especially if manufacturers are asked to agree to lower tariffs on 
manufactured goods from Great Britain; and it must never be for- 
gotten that the success of Great Britain's newer colonial policy 
during the years from 1840 to 1914 has been achieved to a large de- 
gree because Great Britain after 1859 made no protest against the 
high protective tariffs of the dominions, and never asked that there 
should be lower duties in these tariffs for the advantage of British 
manufacturers. 

Edward Porritt. 

Hartford, Connecticut. 



